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The President’s Desk 


THE establishment of the Home Education Section in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education marks an epoch in the development of education in 
the United States. 

The appointment of the president of the National Congress of Mothers 
as Special Collaborator of the Department, and the Secretary as Assistant, 
gives the highest recognition to the value of the educational work of the 
Congress of Mothers, and opens a wide field for extension of this important 
branch of education. It brings the mothers’ view-point as well as the 
fathers’ and teachers’ into the planning of educational work. 

It opens to every one the opportunity to study child-nurture, and thus 
learn how to develop the best that is in children. 

Parent-teacher associations in connection with every school will be 
promoted and supplied with educational material. Dr. Claxton estimates 
that during the year four million homes should be reached and inspired 
with the knowledge of the greater possibilities of childhood through | 
parental understanding of child-nurture. 

The help of every circle of mothers, of every parent-teacher associ- 
ation, is desired in co-operation with the great work that lies before this 
section. 

The U. S. Bureau of Education has ceased to limit its work to school 
questions and teachers. It sees the educational work that only the home 
can do, and hereafter it will offer service to home-makers and parents. 
This month the Home Education Section, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Washington, D. C., begins active work. 


The Cuitp-WELFARE MAGAZINE will report progress from month 
to month. 
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Once more Oregon has led other 
JUVENILE COURT UNDER states in adopting the earnest plea of 
EDUCATIONAL AUSPICES _ the Congress of Mothers to place the 

administration of the Juvenile Court 
in Oregon under direction of the Board of Education. Superintendent 
Alderman will have the co-operation of the Oregon branch National 
Congress of Mothers in the development of the new administration. 

It is the logical course for every state to pursue. The centralizing 
of all that relates to children outside the home under the direction of 
those skilled in child-nurture is essential. Juvenile courts deal exclusively 
with children of school age, and their offenses can best be met and helped 
by extension of the educational system to meet this vital phase of edu- 
cation. 

Congratulations to the Oregon Congress for its success in placing 
juvenile court work under educational auspices. Mothers must take an 
active part in placing probation work in the hands of those who can 
inspire children who are wayward and help them without subjecting them 
to removal from their homes. é 

The prevention of crime lies in the efficient administration of the 
schools, the juvenile courts, and the homes. Mothers are needed in the 
work more than anywhere else outside their homes. 


SEPTEMBER marks the opening of closed school- 
THE COUNTRY _ houses all over the country. It is a matter of real 
SCHOOL-HOUSE importance that the place where children spend five 

hours each day should be attractive, comfortable, 
and well-kept. The country school-house can scarcely lay claim to such 
qualifications. 

A view of the school-houses in seven of the original states of 
the Union, as seen in an automobile tour through the unfrequented 
districts, reveals in impressive manner the monotony of design, the bare- 
ness and neglect of many of the country school-houses. One-story build- 
ings set by the roadside, with grounds unimproved, with crudest toilet 
conveniences, and often at long distance from any house, dot the landscape 
at intervals all along the way. It is to schools of this description that 
many children must go this Fall. 

How easy it would be to make them attractive by the united effort 
of the children and their parents! 

Through the initiative of even one parent or the teacher the whole 
aspect of desolation and neglect could be changed. 

An invitation to every parent of a child enrolled in school to come 
to the school grounds on an autumn day after the crops are in, for an 
afternoon tea, would provide a pleasant reunion of neighbors. The invita- 
tion should state as the object: What can we do to make our school the 
best possible for our children? 
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A table with tea.or coffee and autumn fruit or cake furnished by the 
mothers could be served by the older pupils, and would promote a spirit 
of comradeship and interest in the school. 

A critical inspection of the interior of the school in regard to ventila- 
tion, beauty, cleanliness, and comfort should be made. 

The same careful inspection should be given to the grounds. Trees 
by the roadside; a hedge around the grounds, well-kept paths, space 
arranged for play, some perennial shrubs, would create an atmosphere 
about the school of real value in developing a taste for beautiful, well- 
cared-for homes. 

It would need no expenditure that could not easily be met by the 
united effort of parents and children. The beautification of the interior 
and exterior and the care of different parts of it could be divided, so that 
it would not come heavily on any one. It is time that the lonely school- 
house built and painted at long intervals, but otherwise neglected, should 
receive the interested attention of every patron, and become a place fitted 
in all ways to develop the taste of boys and girls. A committee of boys 
could readily paint the building when needed. Another could care for 
grounds. Organize the pupils to help. 


Tue Georgia Congress of Mothers has decided on a plan for financing 
its work during the coming year. The work of an organizer has been 
deemed essential. Great interest all over the State makes it necessary 
to send some one to aid in establishing parents’ associations. 

In order to provide the necessary means for this, the president of the 
Congress has adopted what she styles a “calendar” plan. A chairman 
is appointed who represents the year, and contributes $3.65. She appoints 
twelve women as chairman for the twelve months in the year and each 
chairman of a month pays $3.65, or a cent a day, for the year, and assigns 
iour women to represent the four weeks of the month. Each of these 
women agrees to pay $3.65 and to appoint seven chairmen to represent 
the seven days of the week. Each of these seven women agrees to pay 
$3.65. In this way the Georgia Congress of Mothers expects to keep an 
organizer in the field until May. 

The president says it will mean permanent life for the work of the 
Congress because such a broad interest has already been created. 











Education of Women 
By LUCY WHEELOCK 


THERE was a tree of knowledge 
in the garden of Eden. It was a 
woman who first desired to eat of 
the fruit of this tree. The results 
of her endeavor were not apparently 
satisfactory. Eden was lost. The 
reign of innocence was ended. The 
era of unthinking happy work was 
over. Care and responsibility came 
with knowledge. Trouble and suf- 
fering were inevitable results of the 
power to choose and to know. 
Henceforth woman’s lot was to sub- 
ject herself, to bear the burdens of 
motherhood, to love, to wait, to 
endure. 

Not until the last century did 
women begin to demand their rights 
to education, their rights to recog- 
nition as constructive and creative 
forces in the community. 

It is a far cry from the day of 
Xenophon who wrote that a woman 
should be instructed in all she 
needed .to know by her ‘husband, to 
the twentieth century when women 
dominate education in our own and 
other civilized countries and lead in 
culture. The instruction which 
Xenophon allowed to the obedient 
wife pertained only to her domes- 
tic tasks. She should be intelligent 
enough to manage well her store- 
house and lay in sufficient supplies 
for the needs of her family. She 
should be trained not only to spin 
herself, but to direct the spinning 
of many handmaidens. She should 
know herself how to prepare the 
food of the household and also how 
to provide the corn and oil and 
other supplies which might come 
from afar. Business ability, do- 


mesticity and conjugal obedience 
were the feminine assets in the early 
Greek days. 

To the twentieth century woman 
no door is closed. She may enter 
upon any enterprise, follow any 
profession, and undertake any kind 
of business. 

In her development from the sub- 
jective creature of classical times 
to the militancy of to-day, woman 
has been largely dominated by the 
masculine ideal. 

The history of the higher edu- 
cation of women dates back to the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Emma Willard, after a long 
struggle, was enabled to establish 
Troy Female Seminary in 1821. 
Mary Lyon went up and down 
through the New England country 
to gain a small endowment which 
enabled her to open Mount Holyoke 
College in 1837. Vassar 
opened in 1865. 

Smith College and Wellesley 
were “established in 1875, ‘now 
Smith, Holyoke and Wellesley can 
not meet the demands in New Eng- 
land for the college education of 
women. 

A Connecticut college for women 
is to be established in New London, 
the funds for which were secured 
with no difficulty in a brilliant and 
brief campaign. In the city of New 
London, enthusiasm was so great 
that old men and women and even 
boys organized into teams, vieing 
with each other in raising the money. 
The only protesting note was heard 
in a gathering of news-boys. One 


was 


of their number rose to say that he 
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didn’t see why they should con- 
tribute to a college for girls which 
wouldn’t do them any good. He 
was silenced ‘by another boy who 
rose and said, “ Boys, think of your 
daughters.”” A subscription was 
speedily made. 

In the West there has been even 
more rapid advance in opening the 
doors of educational institutions to 
women. Everywhere there are 
“means and facilities for the educa- 
tion of women equal to those of- 
fered in colleges for young men,” 
and yet with all this advance it is 
asserted, and probably with justice, 
that women have not developed their 
job as well as men have theirs. 
Every kind of industry is better or- 


ganized than the household in- 
dustry. The scientific management 


oi households is an enterprise of the 
future. 

Woman’s rights have long been 
conceded. It is now a question of 
woman’s duties. The solution of 
this question means a modification 


» of courses of study in the schools 


and colleges for the training of wo- 
men. 

The Romans were the people of 
ancient times who best developed 
home and family life. The strength 
of Rome in the early period of its 
glory was due to the worship of 
Vesta, the goddess of the hearth. 
The best and purest of Roman 
maidens were selected as Vestal 
Virgins to trim and keep the lamp 
of Vesta forever burning on her 
altar. This was the symbol of the 
light of the home to be kept bright 
and burning by the Roman matron, 
who guarded her home and trained 
her children. So Rome became the 
mistress of the world. 


To-day, women have lighted 
many lamps, lamps which light the 
way of culture, of business enter- 
prise, and professional life, but the 
one lamp’ which should burn 
brighter than all the rest is the 
lamp of Vesta. 

The special tasks and sex char- 
acteristics of women must be taken 
into account, if education is to fit 
them for the real situations of life. 

There is an increasing demand 
to-day for a practical education, for , 
vocational training and guidance. 
We have a society for the promotion 
of Industrial Education. Why? 
Because the old curriculum of the 
school did not adequately prepare 
for the complex and increasing re- 
quirements of Twentieth Century 
life. 

Vocational training and guidance 
are desirable that there may be 
fewer misfits, fewer wasted, dwarfed 
and incomplete lives. 

The education of woman should 
fit her for her highest vocation, that 
is to be a home-maker, to be the 
nurturer of life. The child brought 
into life by the mother comes natur- 
ally into her arms as its first keeper 
and guardian. To woman is given 
the chief care of the first years of 
childhood. To woman is conceded 
the place of guardian of the hearth. 

Considering this chief function 
of womanhood it is wise to assume 
that the college curriculum which 
gives the same opportunities and 
facilities to women as to men is the 
best one for realizing the feminine 
ideal. 

Recognition of the special duties 
of women thas been given in the 
courses in domestic science and 


household arts organized in most of 
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our high schools and in many semi- 
naries and colleges. Courses in 
education, including child psychol- 
ogy, are offered in many of the wo- 
men’s colleges. It is true, however; 
that the courses in domestic science 
have very little affected the economy 
of the home, and the courses in 
pedagogy have not been sufficiently 
extended or practical to lead to a 
sympathetic and intimate knowledge 
of child life. 

Some high schools have made a 
definite connection between the 
study of art and the household arts. 
Principles of decoration have been 
applied to the planning and selec- 
tion of furniture, to the interior 
decoration of the house, to the de- 
signing and making of hats and 
gowns. Not only has the chemistry 
of foods and the selection of food 
values been studied, but practical 
skill acquired in the preparation of 
food and in the selection of what 
is desirable to meet the needs of 
special households. The household 
budget is studied like any other 
arithmetical problem. Such prac- 
tical courses should be multiplied by 
the number of all girls’ high schools 
in the land. 

At a Hygiene and Baby-Saving 
Exhibit in the city of Philadelphia, 
I saw a grammar-school girl of 
fourteen, who was able to explain 
through the doll models the best 
kind of clothing and treatment of a 
baby. The delight which this girl 
took in her demonstration showed 
the natural interest and inclination 
of the girl’s heart. The dolls, 
dressed as babies should be, in their 
sleeping gowns or coats and hoods 
to put on for the airing, with all 
the appropriate underclothing, made 


this work very concrete and prac- 
tical. Undoubtedly there are other 
schools in the country that give 
this excellent practical teaching. 

A few Home-Making Schools are 
already established, notably an ex- 
cellent one in this city where all the 
elements which enter into the 
management of a household, and 
the creation of a home are listed in 
the curriculum as branches of study. 
This school stands pre-eminent 
among all others because it empha- 
sizes mother-craft and child nur- 
ture. 

At the Philadelphia meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, 
Superintendent Congdon reported 
an interesting experiment made in 
the city of Providence in connection 
with the school course in Domestic 
Science. A housekeeping flat was 
fitted up where the girls really made 
a home. The girls themselves chose 
wall-papers, rugs and curtains. The 
latter they stencilled, applying their 
knowledge of design gained in the 
art course. Groups of girls were 
detailed to take charge of the home 
on different days that they might 
really learn something of the art 
and science of home-making. They 
looked after matters of sanitation 
and cleaning. They cooked and 
laundered and made up the budget 
of expenses with reference to due 
proportion of expenditures to in- 
come. The fine art of hospitality 
was not neglected for sometimes 
they were privileged to entertain 
their friends as other home-makers 
do 


At the same Philadelphia meet- 
ing, Superintendent Alderman, of 
Oregon, aroused great interest in 
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his scheme for giving school credit 
for home-work. This work for the 
girls might be washing dishes, 
making beds, sweeping and dusting 
or getting the supper. For the boys 
tool-work or gardening was credited 
with as high a value as algebra or 
geometry. 

This home-work proved not only 
valuable in practical results secured 
but in creating a new zeal and in- 
terest for regular school subjects. 
Such connection between school and 
home redounds for the benefit of 
both. It means better understand- 
ing between parents and children, 
between teachers and pupils. It 
means the elimination of formal 
and unnecessary studies and better 
preparation for the actual situations 
of life. It means making school a 
pathway to society. The school it- 
self becomes a socialized commu- 
nity. 

This ideal of the socialized school 
has perhaps been best realized in the 
Washington Irving High School in 
New York City of which an account 
was given in the May issue of 
McClure’s Magazine. 

In Germany in 1907 the minister 
of public instruction passed an edict 
requiring courses in child-culture to 
be given in all high schools for girls. 
This gave an opportunity to the 
Deutscher Froebel Verein to work 
for the establishment of Kinder- 
gartens in connection with these 
girls’ schools in order that practical 
knowledge of children might be ob- 
tained by daily observation. 

Frau Doctor Goldschmidt, the 
oldest living Kindergartner and a 
woman of rare culture and attain- 
ments, has long desired to found a 
school for the higher education of 


women, based on Froebellian meth- 
ods and principles. In I9I10 a 
Hoch Schule fiir Frauen was opened 
in Leipsic, a fitting climax to the 
life work of this venerable and hon- 
ored woman. The aims of this 
school as announced in the circular 
for I9II and I9QI2 are: 

1. To give to all women, striving 
for culture, a sympathetic under- 
standing of the spiritual life of our 
time and of our people. 

2. To give preparation based on 
insight for the vocation of mother- 
hood. 

3. To prepare women to devote 
themselves to the solution of the 
many problems of the community, 
state, and society with a wide vis- 
sion and a full understanding of the 
needs of the present. 

The educational society founding 
this school expresses its belief that 
the real needs of women are not 
met by the formal subject-matter of 
the University curriculum. It de- 
clares that there is yet lacking op- 
portunity for a higher pedagogic 
and social culture for women. The 
Leipsic school endeavors to fill this 
need and to meet the demands of 
modern society. Courses are of- 
fered in this Leipsic School for gen- 
eral culture, for teachers and for 
social workers. With these courses 
are scheduled studies in pedagogy 
and a survey of Froebel’s life and 
works and practical exercises with 
the Froebellian materials for play 
and occupation. 

Perhaps the day may come when 
Women’s Colleges will count Child- 
Psychology, Child-Nurture, Do- 
mestic Science and Art as major 
subjects. 








Perhaps some one may endow a 
chair of Child-Psychology in one of 
our great*institutions for the higher 
education of women. Until that 
day arrives Kindergarten Training 
Schools should extend their courses 
in order to prepare women to face 
their true responsibilities. We need 
to,add to the present curriculum for 
professional training, courses for 
general culture such as art, history 
of art, great literature, biology, and 
sociology. 

But for our disciples as for those 
of old, we must set the child in the 
midst. To know child life is a neces- 
sity for every woman. To under- 
stand the best means and methods 
of child training is no less a neces- 
sity. But to feel the impulse for 
child nurture and the desire to dedi- 
cate all that one has of mind and 


How to Organize 


Many are asking the questions, 
“ How to form mothers’ circles?” 
“Where to get literature” and 
“ How to affiliate with State and 
National Congress of Mothers? ”’ 

The Cur“_p-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
the official organ of both national 
and state congresses, is published by 
the Lippincott Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. Each copy of this 
magazine has a list of loan papers 
prepared by specialists that can be 
ordered and kept for the entire year 
at a nominal cost. These papers are 
for busy mothers that haven’t time 
to prepare talks. 
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might and strength and love to this 
task—this is the crown of woman- 
hood. The best thing that any 
school can give its graduates is an 
attitude toward life which makes 
life seem very good and rich in op- 
portunity—an attitude toward life 
which makes of every opportunity 
a privilege. The gospel of Froebel 
to women is a call to embrace the 
opportunities and _ privileges of 
mothering a growing humanity. 

Eden was lost when work became 
a curse and not a blessing. In the 
city coming down from ‘heaven out 
of God there shall be no more curse, 
because every man rejoices in his 
work and every woman loves her 
work. This work forever shall be 
to guide the feet of childhood into 
the. way of life. 


Mothers’ Circles 


For mothers’ circles that want to 
do individual study of child life, a 
course of study has been prepared. 
Much time has been given to make 
these courses adaptable to different 
circles. The committee have pre- 
pared three courses and they have 
aimed to make each one practical 
and concise, covering the period 
from infancy through adolescence. 

Through the co-operation of par- 
ents, school superintendents and 
teachers it is hoped to make the 
schoolhouse the social as well as edu- 
cational centre in each district. 





























The Healthful Art of Dancing 


By MRS. J. M. STORROW 


THe National Playground Asso- 
ciation and many minor ofganiza- 
tions to advance recreation are 
among the signs of the times that 
amusements are a serious part of 
life. Societies meet to promote 
pleasure for others. Noble-minded 
men and women work hard to pro- 
vide opportunities for young people 
to play games and dance while they 
themselves break down from over- 
work in their effort to give others 
innocent amusement. Would not 
the hands of these fine people be 
strengthened if they had more 
pleasure themselves? Isn’t example 
worth more than precept? If, be- 
sides the sympathy and understand- 
ing which every good teacher or 
social worker has for their pupils, 
they were well set up and hada ra- 
tional amount of active enjoyment, 
would not that very fact give them 
more influence? Would it detract 
from the pleasure of young people 
if instead of saying “‘ Go and paly,” 
we said “ Come on, let’s have some 
fun”? 


Why should modern civilized 
people be so unbeautiful? Why 
should they stand and walk so 


badly, and have hollow cheeks and 
round backs? There is no reason 
why because so many are con- 
demned to live in cities that all 
forms of exercise should be given 
up except short walks on_ brick 
pavements or certain dull motions 
taken like pills in the hope of keep- 
ing the liver and digestion active. 
Now the value of dancing as an 
amusement is self-evident. Young 
people will love it and if decent 


dance halls are not provided they 
will go to bad ones. They seek 
opportunities to dance as a means 
of meeting each other and also for 
the pleasure of the motion. Older 
people. need it for the last reason 
even more than do boys and girls. 
What is not generally appreciated 
is the physical value of dancing, and 
what no one has yet had the oppor- 
tunity of appreciating is the wonder- 
ful instrument for physical develop- 
ment dancing may be made. 

An entirely new system of phy- 
sical education through dancing has 
been originated by Miss Lucille 
Hill. It is founded on scientific 
laws of anatomy and motion and 
has been thoroughly tried ou: for 
twenty years in Wellesley College 
where hundreds of girls have 
proved the soundness of its prin- 
ciples. Miss Hill is now working 
with three teachers and myself to 
arrange it in such a form that others 
may teach it and next autumn we 
shall be ready to teach the Hill Sys- 


tem of Physical Education. It is 
not easy to explain. The modern 
schools of dancing have been 


founded on arbitrary and artificial 
use of the feet and body. The Hill 
system is founded on the natural 
use of the body. This means noth- 
ing to most people because so few 
know that they are using their 
bodies incorrectly. Many of us are 
trying to cure, by the aid of doctors, 
osteopathy and massage, ills caused 
by bad posture. A few lessons in 
this new system of physical educa- 
tion make one feel the difference. 
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Personally, I returned to dancing 
in middle life because I loved it as a 
recreation, now I am giving all my 
time to it because I believe it can do 
so much for every one, morally, 
mentally, physically, but it has 
brought more in its wake than | 
ever bargained for. It necessitates 
shoes in which one can rise three 
feet as nature intended, and clothes 
in which one can breathe and move 
freely. The orthopedic surgeons 
have already provided good, ready- 
made shoes which are sold by all 
makers at reasonable prices and look 
better than any others with the 


for 


good-looking tailored suits 
walking. I believe the best con- 
tribution I can make to society is to 
show that others beside the young 
can get pleasure and profit from 
dancing. 

There was never a time when it 
was so fashionable to be dressed 
comfortably. The loose straight 
waists give us a good chance to 
breathe which we have never had 
before since I can remember. It 
seems as if the psychological mo- 
ment has arrived when women can 
look well and live active healthy 
lives as they never could before. 


Sleepytown and Morningville 


Over the hills of Drowsy-eyes 
Lieth a town of goodly size, 
Where tired toddlers love to fare 
When Mother or Father will take 
them there. 

So, come, my dear, 

The Car is here 
To bear you up and up and down, 
Over the hill to Sleepytown. 
By-o-by! Rockaby! 
Sleepytown is drawing nigh. 
By and by, over the hill, 
Back we'll come to Morningville. 


Dark is the hill as up we ride, 

But soon we'll reach the sunny side, 

Where dolls and toys and girls and 
boys 

Romp ever, unchided 

“ noise.” 

So, come with me, 
My Cuddle-wee, 


about the 


Riding up and riding down 

Over the hill to Sleepytown. 
By-o-by! Rockaby! 

Sleepytown is drawing nigh. 
By and by, over the hill, 

Back we'll come to Morningville. 


Over the Hill my child has gone, 
Down into Dreamland’s_ golden 
dawn, 
While I must wait and watch afar 
Under the light of the even-star. 
Kind Lord, I pray 
The coming day 


Shall bring my wee one safely down 
Over the hill from Sleepytown. 
By-o-by! Rockaby! 

Heart beats soft and sweet lips sigh. 
Oh, how my heart shall hearken till 
Babe returns to Morningville! 











A Story and a Parable 


By REV. W. H. SPENCE 


In the British Museum there is 
an ancient Babylonian. brick, dug 
from the ruins of that once famous 
city. It was the custom then that 
every brick that went into the city 
walls or any public building should 
bear stamped upon it the king’s 
name. Evidently this brick had 
fallen near the drying yard and 
lain all night on the ground, for 
there is deeply indented upon it, ob- 
literating the king’s name, the im- 
print of a jackal’s paw. 

There is a parable of life in this 
old brick. Every child comes into 
the world, revealing in his sweet 
innocence the stamp of the king of 
kings. From Him he has come, to 
Him he belongs. But as years come 
and go, in all too many instances 
innocence gives place to sin and 
shame, and the image of the divine 
gives place to the mark of the beast. 
It is a tragic fact to contemplate. 
Victor Hugo somewhere contrasts 
the criminal’s face with his child- 
hood picture and asks: “ Who would 
dream that they represented the 
same person?’’ How sad it is to 
think that every hardened criminal 
whose sinister face looks out 
through iron bars was once an inno- 
cent child reposing in a mother’s 
arms, her pride, the object of her 
finest hopes. The bloated face of 
the drunkard who goes reeling by 
us on the street once was fair and 
pure, clear-eyed and smiling. They 
are all around us, these specimens 
of human decay,—nay, in some 
measure we all exemplify this ter- 
rible truth, that the king’s name is 
scarred by the imprint of the beast. 


II 


1. Who’s to blame? 
For we are all bound together. We 
stand and fall together. No man 
succeeds but someone has helped 
him. No one is good but someone 
else has inspired him. And no man 
fails but someone has tripped him. 
No man goes to the bad but some 
hands have helped push him down. 

We are responsible, we adult in- 
dividuals, for this sad havoc 
wrought in child and youth. For 
we all touch and influence children. 
Some of you are teachers and you 
are responsible. You may say that 
your work has to do only with the 
intellect, and when you have trained 
the mind, your responsibility ceases. 
Not so. Whether you will or not, 
for good or evil, your influence has 
silently gone into the warp and woof 
of the child’s character, and if at 
any time he has found suggestion of 
evil in you—you are to that measure 
to blame for his downfall. Some 
of you are business men with young 
boys or girls in your employ. You 
may think if you see that they do 
their work well and you pay their 
wages honestly, that is all. No, it 
is not all. If this boy by your con- 
duct has been led to believe that 
trickery in trade, injustice in deal- 
ings, dishonesty and fraud in pro- 
ducing goods, are the necessities of 
business, you are guilty of wrecking 
his character, though you may never 
have given him a word of counsel. 

We are all to blame, if, whether 
on the street or by chance meeting 
in home, field or elsewhere, any act 
of ours has shattered a child’s ideal 


All of us. 
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of goodness, or broken his loyalty 
to truth. 

It is startling to think that the 
deepest impression made by our evil 
words, our sinful acts, are made not 
on our own hearts, but on the sensi- 
tive hearts of boys and girls who 
may hear or observe us. 

2. And the community as a whole 
is to blame. The child cannot escape 
society. The pressure of our civil- 
ization is upon him and he cannot 
get away from it. 

If he has been contaminated by 
institutions which we permit to 
propagate evil, the community bears 
its share of guilt. The most dam- 
ning indictment of the American 
saloon lies right here: That it pau- 
perizes labor, that it deteriorates 
property, that it corrupts politics— 
all these are bad enough, but the 
worst is that it is a perpetual menace 
to our boys and girls from whose 
ranks it must entice its future trade. 

If the community permits ineff- 
cient schools, and cares more for a 
low tax rate than high grade edu- 
cation, it is responsible for every 
morally warped and twisted mind 
that goes out through the school 
door into the world. I am glad to 
note that there is a movement to 
bring parents into closer contact 
with the schools. There is need 
of it, for the gap between teacher 
and parent has been altogether too 
wide. Lend a hand, parents, these 
are your ‘children and the teacher 
is your servant, entitled to your con- 
fidence and help. 

The community is responsible for 
economic conditions which rob chil- 
dren and youth of their mede of 
happy carefree days, and opportun- 
ity for education. It is one of the 
crying shames of our republic that 


so many thousands of children must 
toil and sweat in mines and factor- 
ies. Pitiful sight they make, these 
prematurely old laborers, compelled 
to work in dark mineshafts or sheds 
over the tumbling coal, or stand in 
noisy factories to earn a pittance,— 
they are sad specimens of the ruth- 
lessness of our industrial demands. 
No effort must be spared until we 
set the children free, by creating 
conditions which make.a living wage 
possible for every father 
mother. 

We get woefully mixed in our 
estimates of value. Dollars and 
cents, profits and dividends, mean 
too often, more than priceless chil- 
dren. Start a movement for better 
schools, and some one is sure to set 
up the howl, “Look for the tax 
rate.’ Set going a movement for 
legislation to benefit children, and 
there at once appears a lobby of 
prominent business men, who are so 
sordid in their views of life that 
they have lost all sight of the high- 
est values of society—the children. 

3. But, worst of all, some of us 
are parents and we are to blame. 
When will men and women wake up 
to the fact that the highest achieve- 
ment, nay the primal duty, is to be 
good fathers and mothers, and to 
send into the future well-bred, 
morally sound children. No success 
in any walk of life can compare 
with this. And there is no wrong 
we can do society worse than to 
fail here. We are so slack in ap- 
preciating our opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. A man will work for 


and 


years to perfect himself in an art. 
He will give himself to rigid course 
of discipline to make himself more 
in profession. 


efficient He will 
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spend a fortune to better business. 
But, too often, he will give no time 
to study and make no effort to be- 
come a better father. 

Let me ask some pointed ques- 
tions of you fathers and mothers. 
Are you safeguarding your plastic 
children from the beasts of evil? 
You protect them from cold, from 
hunger, from disease, do you guard 
them from evil associations? Where 
are your children nights, when un- 
der cover of darkness bad compan- 
ions can lead them farthest astray? 
What kind of books are they read- 
ing? You let them go to the picture 
shows, have you ever taken pains 
to learn whether what they see is 
wholesome, or whether these pic- 
tures flaunted before their imagina- 
tions inspire evil thoughts and acts? 
You can’t clear yourself of respon- 
sibility by boasting that you are a 
good provider and keep a comfort- 
able home. Whether you will or 
no you are the keeper of your child’s 
soul. 

Have you ever ‘sought to guide 
your children to right moral choices ? 
Have you ever helped them to be- 
come religious, or are they com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for inspira- 
tion? That is a false timidity which 


Do the best you can where you 
are, or you will never be fitted for 
a higher or more responsible place. 
Use well the tool that is in your 
hand, and so prepare yourself to use 
a more delicate tool. It will be 
given to you as soon as you are fully 
able to handle it. God will find you 


makes a parent reason that a child’s 
freedom of choice in affairs of the 
soul is to be left untrammelled. It 
is your duty to make goodness ‘at- 
tractive, to present every possible 
inducement to make the choice of 
good natural and easy. You have 
been woefully guilty if by any word 
or deed, by any silence or influence, 
you have made the path to God diffi- 
cult for your sons and daughters. 

4. The individual himself is to 
blame. After all is said that can 
be said about social responsibility, 
here stands this unchanging fact of 
human life, our own decision is the 
crux of the matter. Others may in- 
fluence, associations may inspire or 
discourage, we all know in our inner 
hearts that if we have gone wrong 
we might have avoided it. So, I 
say to the youth before me, you have 
in your possession what not all the 
world, not God himself, can take 
from you—freedom. It is for you 
to say whether the king’s image in 
your heart will remain inviolate or 
be marred by the footprint of the 
beast. Circumstances may deter- 
mine some of the conditions of your 
moral achievements, but what really 
and finally determines your destiny 
is yourself. 


if you are busy, just where and as 
He has found all His workers— 
where He had placed them. And 
He will promote you if you are 
worthy of promotion. He does not 
waste energy. He always puts force 
where it will tell most—MALrTBIE 
D. BaBcock. 








The Educational Value of the Drama 
By MRS. GEORGE SPENCER MORRIS 


TuHose of us who have had any- 
thing to do with the teaching of 
children must realize the need of do- 
ing something to satisfy the dra- 
matic instinct which is in all of us 
to a greater or less degree. ‘The 
good New England ancestors, of 
whom we hear so much, who had 
the courage and daring to follow a 
great light through peril and danger, 
did for their descendants in this 
country much which deserves un- 
ending gratitude. But one of the 
things they overlooked in providing 
for the welfare of their people in 
the new country was just this mat- 
ter of the craving for the dramatic 
which in every human heart. 
Their own early days here were so 
filled with dramatic events that they 
had no need of any other provision. 

But later, when the quiet life of 
the -towns and villages was estab- 
lished, this want began to show it- 
self. Long ago I read Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s book of New Eng- 
land village life called “A Min- 
ister’s Wooing,” and though I have 
forgotten most of the story, I have 
never forgotten what Mrs. Stowe 
said about village gossips. This de- 
sire for something outside the hum- 
drum routine led to the retouching 
of all little incidents of that life, so 
that the stories grew more and more 
exciting as they were passed on by 
the village people. 

But we realize all this in these 
days, and in our schools and settle- 
ments are doing fine work with the 
children in helping them to know 
and love and act plays. The busi- 
ness world is also awake to this 


is 
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great need of human nature, and is 
wasting no time in supplying a satis- 
faction for it in the cheap vaude- 
ville and moving picture shows. 

Those of us who are interested in 
the great art of the drama and who 
long to see something done in our 
own country to foster and encourage 
an American drama, believe that if 
we could give to the people fine 
things in the way of the drama, in- 
stead of the cheap stuff they now 
crowd to see, at the same price, 
there would be just as hearty a re- 
sponse. We have been trying these 
last few years to do something to 
help matters in this direction. 
Three years ago some of the 
Chieago women got together and 
formed an organization which they 
called the Drama League. They 
planned to do work along the lines 
of study-reading and _ producing 
plays by amateurs, of following the 
work at present done in the thea- 
tres by bulletining such plays as 
they could approve for their mem- 
bers, not condemning any except by 
ignoring, and planning for lecture 
courses on the drama and kindred 
subjects. 

The interest in such an organiza- 
tion as this grew, and circles were 
formed in other ‘cities East and 
West, so that the Drama League of 
America has now become a national 
organization. The members of the 
Mothers’ Congress, your great na- 
tional organization, will understand 
and appreciate what that means for 
the interest of the drama. What- 
ever work is being done for’ the 
drama in all the smaller cities and 
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colleges, in the towns and villages 
where the finest theatrical com- 
panies seldom go, will now have the 
encouragement and inspiration of 
belonging to a national organiza- 
tion, and there is hope of our some 
day having great things done for 
American drama, in the line of 
writing as well as acting. 

I was asked to bring to your no- 
tice in particular, the work of the 
Junior League. In Chicago a great 
deal of most interesting work has 
been done in the Junior League 
through the efforts of Miss Cora 
Mel Patten, and the help of Mrs. 
Best and Mrs. Bealey, and others. 
In the settlements, schools, churches, 
and parks, groups of children have 
given plays both indoors and out- 
doors. The Junior League was 
started less than two years ago, and 
there are now six circles in Chicago, 
and seven outside the city. 

Last summer twenty perform- 
ances were given in the parks in 
Chicago to audiences of from two 
to eight hundred. 

The success of this summer work 
made it seem advisable to continue 
through the winter, and during the 
season 76 plays were given, 450 


young people, from eight to 25 
years old, taking part. Beside the 
pleasure given during the season to 
25,000 auditors, those who had the 
work in charge felt there had been 
such improvement in the voices and 
manners of the children, in their 
taste in the selection of plays as 
well as their joy in acting, that they 
were more than repaid. At the out- 
door performances they found that 
the plays were more effective than 
the police in keeping order among 
the crowds. This summer they 
are planning to do something in the 
line of pageantry. 

Though the principal work of the 
Junior League has so far been done 
in Chicago, there are at present such 
leagues started in Duluth, Superior, 
Wisconsin, San _ Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Ann Arbor, Denver and 
Washington, and we feel sure that 
if, in those cities where similar dra- 
matic work is being attempted in 
the settlements and schools, the di- 
rectors could realize the help and 
inspiration which would come from 
belonging to a national organiza- 
tion, there would be many more 
Junior League circles organized in 
other cities. 
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Once when . Oliver Cromwell’s 
secretary was sent to the Continent 
on State business he was detained 
over night in a seaport town. He 
worried so about his errand he could 
not sleep. Finally, one of his ser- 
vants asked him, “ Did God rule 
the world before we were born?” 
“Certainly,” replied the secretary. 
“Will He rule it after we are 


’ 


dead?” “Of course,” was the re- 
ply. “Then,” said the servant, 
“why not let Him rule the present 
too?” Yes, why not 


“ Build a little fence of trust 

Around to-day? 

Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 

Look not through the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow; 

God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow.” 
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THE BIBLE IN THE HOME 
By MARY LOUISA BUTLER 


“If thou the truth wouldst teach, 
thou must thyself be true.” 


TOPICS 

1. Value of the Bible simply as 
one of the books in the home. 

2. The Bible as literature. 

3. Value of the Bible as the only 
safe guide to correct living. 

4. Value of the Bible as an early 
companion to children. 


5. What do the Scriptures sug- 


gest concerning the teaching of 
God’s Word to children? 

6. How shall Bible stories be 
rendered in the home? 

7. How shall Bible truths be 
taught in the home? 

8. There are homes where the 


Bible is never touched except to be 
dusted. There are other homes en- 
tirely without the Bible. If your 
child were to be brought up in 
either of these homes, which would 
you prefer? Why? 

g. Experiences. 

(a) As a child what did 
Bible mean to you? 

(b) As a mother what does it 
mean to you now? 

(c) What do you 
mean to your child? 


the 


want it to 


IMPORTANT POINTS 


“Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.” 
“ The Bible is distinguished from 
all books of devotion, even from 
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books of such rare quality as the 
“Imitatio Christi, by its whole- 
some realism and sense of the di- 
vine order of life. Not a line of 
it was written in a cloister or in a 
church—not a line of it, therefore, 
by a saint, in the ecclesiastical 
sense; not a line of it could have 
been. The breath of the world is 
in it, of the actual realities amid 
which men live, as well as_ the 
breath of God. It never forgets 
that when God came to bless us in 
His Son, He came eating and 
drinking, accepting the natural 
structure of society and all that it 
involved, and leaving us the unpre- 
tentious example of His holiness in 
a life whose outward fashion was 
that of all mankind.” 

“The Bible rightly used is emi- 
nently the Book of freedom,’ and 
may well be called the Universal 
Book, for it is adequate to meet all 
the needs of mankind. 

“If you are impatient, sit down 
quietly and commune with Job. 

“Tf you are strong-headed, read 
of Moses and Peter.- 

“Tf you are weak-kneed, look at 
Elijah. 

“Tf there is no song in your 
heart, listen to David. 

“Tf you are a politician, read 
Daniel. 

“Tf you are getting sordid, read 
Isaiah. 

“If you are chilly, read of the 
beloved disciple. 











“If your faith is low, read Paul. 

“If you are getting lazy, watch 
James. 

“If you are losing sight of the 
future, read in Revelation of the 
promised land.” 

“A home where the Bible is never 
touched except to be dusted, where 
no prayer is ever voiced, where no 


mention is ever made of Him 
whose words have changed the 


course of empires, such a home is 
deserving of pity. It is nerveless 
and powerless for good.” 

The child’s valuation of the Bible 
is based on the value the mother 
places upon it as a life guide. It 
will mean no more to the child than 


THE BIBLE IN 
By REV. FRANK 


IN no language could the subject 
of the Bible in our homes appeal to 
us so powerfully as in that of the 
holy Word itself. 

“ And these words which I com- 
mand thee shall be in thine heart. 
And thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently to thy children; and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. And 
thou shalt bind them for a sign 
upon thine hand, and they shall be 
as frontlets between thine eyes, and 
thou shalt write them upon 
posts of thine house and on thy 
gates.” (Deut. vi. 6-9.) 

Does it not seem as if primarily 
the use of the Bible was intended 
for the home—the individual, the 
family, the children—and only sec- 
ondarily for the public services of 
worship? 


the - 
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to the mother unless other influ- 
ences make vital connection. As 
someone once said: “In joy and 
sorrow, in health and in sickness, 
in poverty and in riches, in every 
condition of life God has a promise 
stored up in His Word for you. 
In one way or another every care 
is met, and the truth is commended 
to every man’s conscience.” 

Four books that should be in 
every household of which God’s 
Word is a factor are: a Bible printed 
in plain, large type, with refences 
and maps; a good, unabridged, il- 
lustrated Bible dictionary ; Cruden’s 
Concordance, and a Topical text- 
book. 


OUR HOMES 
SEWALL, D.D. 


Notice how very intimate this 
relation of our Bibles to our home 
is ordained to be. It begins with 
the Word in our inmost private 
life, our hearts; next in our chil- 
dren, as if from our very first obli- 
gation to others; next to our family 
circle and intercourse, when “ sit- 
ting in our house”; next to our 
outdoor or business relations, when 
we are “walking by the way”’; 
and lastly to our first and our last 
thought of every day, namely, when 
we “ lie down” and when we “ rise 
up.” 

And not only is the Word of 
God to be thus at home in our 
hearts and from our hearts in 
all our relations to others, but 
in order that it may be so we are 
to see that it is before our vision 
outside, and so thrust upon us lest 
we forget; for, as the command 
continues, we are to bind the Divine 
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words of the law upon our hands, 
thus controlling what we do, and 
they are -to be as frontlets between 
our eyes, thus controlling what we 
allow ourselves to see. And they 
are to be written upon the door- 
posts of our house, as controlling 
the admission of intimate guests; 
and on our gates, as controlling and 
guarding all our intercourse with 
the outer world. 

What secret talisman, what m: 
raculous charm was this, given by 
God to His chosen people! What 
a protecting power has it been for 
over three thousand years, shield- 
ing the human race from evil and 
keeping their vision open upward 
unto God and heaven! 

The Word and our devout read- 
ing of it is the Divinely created 
bond or wire of conjunction with 
heaven and with the Lord, that like 
Jacob’s dream during the sleep of 
our natural life on earth, our Bibles 
are those ladders on which angels 
ascend and descend into our in- 
most lives and keep us open to and 
receptive of all the wholesome and 
happy influences of heaven. For 
the Word of God is given us not 
for revelation and for information 
merely, but as an actual, inner, se- 
cret, invisible bridge of communi- 
cation between our souls and the 
angels and the Lord. And it is this 
secret inner communication that 
accounts for all the wonderful 
miracles wrought by the Word of 
God in ancient times, that made it 
such a vital power in the homes of 
men, that has made it the leader 
in human civilization and that to- 
day, alone binds the human race in 
a wonderful manner, as by one 
great shaft of power, or by one 


vast electric wave, with the Lord’s 
kingdom in the heavens. 

And how little really is neces- 
sary to accomplish this vast, this 
inestimable result. 

It is a little thing indeed, the 
few moments for a Psalm and the 
prayer, or even for one sweet verse 
out of the holy Word at the morn- 
ing meal—or whenever the family 
can come together—a little thing 
indeed. But oh! the difference in 
the bearing and in the life! It is 
like lifting the window shade to let 
in the morning light; like lifting 
the sash to breathe the sweet breath 
of heaven; like opening the door 
to admit a silent but heavenly Guest 
whose presence is like a benediction 
all the day! That chapter, or that 
verse, it goes with the husband on 
his round of care and labor, giving 
him a heart-lift; it goes with the 
wife in her homely duties, making 
them easier and happier, she knows 
not why; it goes with the little 
children carrying that strong guar- 
dianship that goes with the feeling 
of the sacredness of home; it goes 
with the young man or the young 
woman out into the swirl of the 
world’s temptations, lingering in 
their memory only, perhaps, by the 
“thunder of its wings!” And in 
the hours of one’s private retire- 
ment the quiet reading of the Psalm 
or chapter—even by the forcible 
exclusion of other things—how will 
this prove at times with its spirit- 
ual uplift, its angelic comfort and 
calm like having the wings of a 
dove on which to fly away and be 
at rest! 

The Word not only opens the 
way to heaven before us, but it 
brings heaven down half way to 
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help us up! And it is all so simple, 
so close at hand, so easy to do. For, 
to conclude in the language again 
of the holy Word itself— 


“This commandment which I com- 
mand thee this day, it is not hidden from 
thee, neither is it far off. It is not in 


heaven that thou shouldst say, Who shall 
go up for us to heaven and bring it to us 
that we may hear and do it? Neither is 
it beyond the sea, that thou shouldst say, 
Who shall go over the sea for us, and 
bring it to us, that we may hear it and 
do it? But the Word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 
thou mayst do it.” (Deut. xxx, 11-14.) 


Program for Parents’ Associations in September 


“ Tue Bible in the Home,” Mary 
Louisa Butler; ‘“ The Bible in our 
Homes,” Rev. Frank Sewall, D.D.; 
“Why the Boy Goes Wrong,” M. 
V. O’Shea, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Assign the program to three per- 
sons. Part One.—The topics for 
the meeting are given above and 
should be read by one person, al- 
lowing time for discussion after 
the reading. 

Part Two.—The second number 


on program should be “ Child- 
Welfare Work Done by Other 
Parents’ Associations.” This can 


be learned from careful summary 
of State News. It gives inspiration 
and suggestion to know what others 
are doing. Ten minutes will be 
sufficient for this part of the pro- 
gram. 

Part Three.—Current News con- 
cerning Child-Welfare can be culled 


from local papers, and from CuILp- 
WELFARE. MAGAZINE. When one 
forms the habit of looking for it 
there are matters concerning chil- 
dren appearing daily which should 
be known and discussed by parents’ 
associations. 

The program given above gives 
suggestions for use of every parent 
in the home. It shows parents 
what others are doing. It shows 
what conditions bad or good are 
touching child life throughout the 
world. . 

It is only for a very short time 
that a child’s horizon is bounded by 
the home. He soon goes into the 
world of school and then into the 
world of business. It concerns 
parents to protect children’s inter- 
ests all along the way. The first 
step in that direction is informa- 
tion and knowledge. 











Why the Boy Goes Wrong 


By M. V. O'SHEA, of the University of Wisconsin 


Tue chief struggle of parents 
and teachers seems to be to keep 
boys from “going to the bad.” 
Now, “ going to the bad ”’ does not 
mean getting in jail, necessarily, or 
committing any crime. Most of 
what parents and teachers dread, 
in their boy’s conduct is not crim- 
inal. It does not go far enough for 
that; it involves usually the form- 
ing of habits which waste energy, 
and bring disease upon the indi- 
vidual. Usually the boy 
wiong when he does not hold his 
sensuous impulses in check, or when 
he fails to develop his mind and 
body so that he can accomplish 
what modern society thinks is nec- 
essary for individual and 
well-being. 

“Going to the bad” is relative, 
of course. Conduct which would 
be considered wrong to-day in 
America would be regarded as en- 
tirely proper in earlier times, and 
in many countries at the present. 
The chief dread of parents and 
teachers is that the boy will dissi- 
pate his energy. But in some 
countries it is quite the thing for 
the boy to utilize his vitality in the 
gratification of his lower impulses. 
An American youth in our day 
must exercise considerable self-re- 
straint and give himself to whole- 
some physical, intellectual and so- 
cial activities in order to avoid 
“ going to the bad.” 

To understand the boy’s tendency 
to go wrong, one must remember 
that every individual is the heir of 
past ages. In his development he 
tends to live over the experiences 


goes 


social 


ot his’ remote 


The 
young of the spineless cactus always 
resembles very closely the cactus of 


ancestors. 


the desert. The young of the but- 
terfly always resembles the ances- 
tral caterpillar. The young of the 
frog is made in the likeness of the 
ancestral fish. So probably the 
young of all forms of life first re- 
semble their remote ancestors; and 
as they grow toward maturity, they 
take on successively higher and 
higher forms as they appeared in 
the development of the species. 
This law of development is prob- 
ably true of the intellect and the 
emotions as well as of the body. 
The essential thing in the full 
development of the cactus or the 
caterpillar or the tadpole is to keep 
growing until normal maturity is 
reached. There is always danger 
that a creature will stop before 
completing its development, and 
then it will be deformed. In the 
same way the chief requirement in 
the development of the boy is to 
keep him growing as long as pos- 
sible; but there is always a possi- 
bility that he will be arrested before 
he reaches the highest point in his 
development, and if he does he will 
go wrong. All boys in early years 
have traits that if they should per- 
sist would unfit them for life in 
modern society. Immature boys 


do not exercise self-restraint; and 
they give themselves to physical 
indulgence which would be disas- 
trous if they should keep it up when 
they become men. 

There is always a chance that 
an individual will stop growing 
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before he gets his complete devel- 
opment. There is also a chance 
that when he does complete his de- 
velopment, he will drop back into 
his more primitive conduct. There 
are certain parasites that develop 
organs which should enable them 
to make their own living, but they 
fasten on a host, when the organs 
slough off, and the creature drops 
away back in the scale of life. The 
past of the race reverberates in the 
boy’s nervous system, and in his 
muscles. Old ancestral activities 
surge through him in his impulses, 
and it is easy for him to give way 
to them. 

The proper way to avoid arrest 
in the development of the cactus or 
the caterpillar or any other crea- 
ture is to give it proper nutrition. 
The same thing is necessary in or- 
der to keep it from degenerating 
when it has reached its develop- 
ment. This law holds for the boy, 
too. And the proper nutrition for 
him is the right kind of social sug- 
gestion, which will consistently im- 
press upon him the sort of conduct 
which will conserve his energies, 
and which will keep before him 
modern social and moral ideals. 

But here is a difficulty. Parents, 
teachers, and all students of human 
nature know that the chief sug- 
gestions that play upon the boy 
tend to arouse the old impulses that 
urge him to dissipation. There is 
money in appealing to the boy’s ele- 
mental passions. Everywhere he 
goes, the stage is set for him, and 
the aim is to inflame him. 

The majority of boys now are 
reared under the complex condi- 
tions of city life. They are inces- 
santly over-stimulated. They live 


constantly with adults, and imitate 
their ways. Conduct which might 
be all right for the adult is simu- 
lated by immature individuals with 
disastrous results. All students of 
human nature realize that over- 
stimulation in early years leads to 
ripening too early, with cessation 
of development in one respect or 
another. It always leads to lack 
of nervous poise and balance with 
the result that impulses easily get 
the upper hand of an individual in 
times of stress and strain. No civ- 
ilization has yet solved the problem 
of city life. The chief cause of 
degeneracy in the race has been the 
inability to conserve youth under 
urban conditions. 

Parents and teachers are begin- 
ning to realize that one thing that 
sends the boy to the bad is the use 
of tobacco early. So far as the boy 
is concerned, this is a matter purely 
of social suggestion. When he first 
uses tobacco, everything in him 
rebels. He learns it simply because 
it is forced upon him through sug- 
gestion. And when he comes to 
use it, it makes him feel that he is 
mature, so that he tends to become 
indocile in his attitude toward the 
school and the teachings of the 
home. It may be that tobacco does 
not hurt the boy physically, but it 
certainly robs him of his simplicity 
and plasticity; and tends toward his 
arrest on a low plane,—a plane on 
which he does not use his mind or 
body for the highest purposes. 

The use of alcoholic beverages is 
again a matter mainly of social sug- 
gestion. Originally, the boy does 
not like beer or whiskey. He 
simply urges himself to endure it, 
and the urging comes wholly from 
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the practice of society around 
him. It is needless to say that the 
boy who fakes alcohol before he 
is mature certainly “goes to the 
bad.” There can be no question 
that alcohol leads to the arrest of 
development, and to degeneracy 
when the individual is developed. 
It unfits a boy for serious work of 
mind and body. 

Now, a girl is protected from 
drinking and smoking for the most 
part, simply because social sugges- 
tion does not urge these things upon 
her as it does upon the boy. She 
could better resist such suggestions 
than the boy can, and yet the boy 
is constantly exploited while she is 
shielded. ‘One cannot possibly 
overstate the necessity of society 
controlling these suggestions that 
play upon the boy, leading him 
often to disaster. If there was not 
money to be made out of it, then 
we could easily control it; but there 
are fortunes to be made by cor- 
rupting youth. 

One of the most insidious forms 
of mental degeneracy is found in 
playing with chance. Those who 
work in colleges and universities 
have to fight against this evil con- 
stantly. It has_a subtle disinte- 
grating effect upon the mind, but 
there is money in this for the men 
who conduct the business, and 
everywhere an appeal is made to 
the gambling impulses in the boy. 
It is safe to say that sooner or later 
an individual who indulges the 
gaming instinct will go to the bad, 
intellectually and morally. Any 
one who has studied the psychology 
of this at Monte Carlo or Nice or 
Deadwood or Butte will realize 
what-effect playing with chance has 


upon the individuals who give way 
to it. 

It is generally agreed that the 
chief danger to the boy is that he 
will give himself up to vice. The 
forces that lead him in this direc- 
tion are the strongest in his being; 
and unfortunately he can hardly 
turn around in a modern city with- 
out having these impulses appealed 
to. There is more money to be 
made in this sort of thing than in 
any other. If he goes to the the- 
atre, the chances are that from 
start to finish there will be subtle 
suggestions designed to inflame his 
passions. These suggestions come 
not only in the situations presented 
in the play, but in the songs, in the 
dances and in all the suggestions of 
the stage. The billboards every- 
where continue the effect of the 
theatre; and most potent of all in 
arousing the boy’s passions is the 
positive appeal made to him on the 
street by those who make their 
living thereby 

Recently a manager of a the- 
atre was criticised because of the 
suggestive plays which he pre- 
sented, and especially the vicious 
songs and dances. He defended 
himself by saying that none but 
men and boys were admitted to this 
particular exhibit. And here is the 
tragedy of the situation. The girl 
is protected from such suggestions, 
while the boy is exploited. And for 
the benefit of society, it might bet- 
ter be the other way around, be- 
cause the boy is more sensitive and 
responsive to this sort of thing, and 
he is the one who should be pro- 
tected from suggestion. As long 
as this condition exists, it is useless 
to talk about saving the boy from 


























Why the Boy 


his impulses. In the theatre espe- 
cially the boy gets wrong concep- 
tions of life. All that he sees of 
the opposite sex on the stage gives 
him the erroneous notion of their 
character. The typical show is de- 
signed to convey the notion that all 
people are simply conventional in 
their restraint, and that in their 
desires they are exactly the oppo- 
site. 

The boy gets the notion that the 
proper thing for him is to be ur- 
gent and insistent, so as to over- 
come the mere conventional inhibi- 
tion of desire. Nine-tenths of the 
boys in modern life get that notion 
in one way or another. Instead of 
ideas of chivalry and continence 
the, opposite sort of thing is forced 
upon them, with most unhappy 
consequences. Much of modern 
current literature reinforces this 
idea, until youth gets the notion 
that. it is actually more masculine 
to be indulgent than to be re- 
strained. 

The remedy for this unhappy 
condition is not to be found in a 
few lessons in sex hygiene. Peo- 
ple who advocate this mode of pro- 
cedure take altogether too shallow 
a view of the strength and depth 
of the impulses to be controlled, 
and the forces operating against 
proper restraint. It has been dem- 
onstrated that a few lessons in the 
evils of smoking have not restrained 
boys from the use of tobacco. 
Lessons on alcohol have done very 
little to develop temperance. The 
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thing that counts is the control of 
social suggestion, and nothing much 
else will count. If we cannot bring 
our youth up with different sug- 
gestions from those that play upon 
them now, we cannot solve our 
problems. Other civilizations have 
tried it and failed, and we will do 
the same. It is not intended to dis- 
courage proper sex instruction, but 
this must be a different thing from 
what many people to-day are ad- 
vocating. It must go deeper and 
farther, and occupy a large place 
in the individual’s life. 

The greatest thing needed in 
modern life for the boy is to ac- 
quire different ideas in respect to 
his girl associates from what he 
gains in most places. There is too 
much commonplaceness in his re- 
lations now. There is not chivalry 
and idealism enough. Our co-edu- 
cation is accomplishing many things 
of advantage to boys, in some 
places, but it is not developing in 
them chivalric relations towards 
girls as it should do. Somehow this 
must be accomplished. The boy’s 
whole life is dependent upon his 
thought and relations in respect to 
sex during this momentous period, 
and the problem is to put the thing 
on a high idealistic plane, and to 
keep out of his environment all 
suggestion to indulgence and com- 
monplaceness. Youth must be 
subjected to constant suggestion 
of restraint, and positive ideals of 
chivalry and courtesy and high re- 
gard for the opposite sex. 
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Country Life Department 


SCHOOL BOYS TO SPEND PROFITABLE 
SUMMER 

UNDER the direction of the City 
Superintendent of Schools, Mr. F. 
W. Robbins, a movement is on 
foot to transform the vacant lots in 
and about the city of Lebanon into 
flourishing gardens during the sum- 
mer months through the aid of 
school boys. 

This is a splendid proposition. It 
will help to keep the boys out of 
mischief during the long vacation 
and give them employment which 
will not only benefit their health but 
will develop in them a knowledge 
of the beautiful things that Nature 
gives us bounteously when a little 
effort is made. 

Suitable lots throughout the city 
have been selected and _ plowed, 
ready for work. A competent super- 
visor will have charge of the work 
and the parents of the boys are re- 
quested to co-operate with the 
Board in having the children attend 
regularly to their gardening as di- 
rected by the supervisor. Before 
the children can be enrolled it is re- 
quired that they consult with and 
secure the consent of their parents 
to take up the work. This prelimi- 
nary requirement will be helpful in 
sifting out those who are really in- 
terested, for the success of the 
gardens will depend upon the faith- 
ful work of the children. One hun- 
dred and eighty-nine boys between 
the ages of 8 and 14 years have ex- 
pressed a desire to become garden- 
ers during the summer. 

This movement will have the 
hearty co-operation of the State 
Board of Education, and it is hoped 


that many other cities will follow 
the example of the City of Lebanon 
in this direction. 


THE EVENING RURAL SCHOOLS 


For a score of years the city 
school has been rapidly climbing the 
ladder of efficiency. Courses of 
study are more flexible and diverse 
than formerly ; equipments are more 
serviceable; buildings are commo- 
dious and sanitary; grounds are 
spacious; play is directed, industrial 
education is in the hands of special- 
ists, libraries are well selected. 
More than all, teachers are directed 
and supervised. Trade schools, cor- 
respondence courses, opportunities 
for special instruction, and evening 
schools all find a growing place in 
the city. In the remote rural dis- 
tricts no such opportunities exist. 
Libraries, equipments, educational 
facilities are poor. Teachers are 
many times inexperienced. Super- 
vision is lacking. The school term 
is all too short. The country boy 
feels, and with some justice, that 
his opportunities for an education 
are minimized. Small wonder he 
looks longingly to the larger school 
in the distant town. 

Education is a matter of State 
concern. The country boy and girl 
deserve the best that modern educa- 
tion can devise. The union of dis- 
tricts has done much to bring the 
best things to the rural communities. 
Better buildings, larger libraries, 
the inspiration of numbers, depart- 
mental work and better paid teach- 
ers are all elements in the efficiency 
equation. In two teacher districts 
or the larger rural schools the next 
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step should be evening or continua- 
tion work for boys and girls who 
are employed during the day. 
THE CONTINUATION IDEA 

More than this. Young men and 
women; yes, and fathers and 
mothers who so desire, could, with 
the rural evening school in force, 
attend. Many of these have been 
denied the benefits of an education 
in their adopted country. In the 
city, young men and women in the 
various trades find it to 
avail themselves of continuation 
work in evening classes. This they 
do the better to prepare themselves 
for advancement and more adequate 
salary in their chosen fields, or to fit 
themselves for a more lucrative or 
more congenial occupation. These 
same opportunities belong properly 
to the country boy and girl. 


necessary 


A PAIR OF ALTERNATIVES 
Even the small country school has 
a duty here. How shall this even- 
ing school be financed? Who shall 
teach? These are matters to be ad- 
justed. In education, the best is 
none too good. Localities unable 
to properly tax themselves for school 
purposes must receive aid from the 
more wealthy centres. If the 
modern school is not carried to the 
country, then there are but a pair of 
alternatives from which to choose: 
either the State will have upon its 
hands a body of young men and 
women poorly equipped and hence 
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of a quality to lower the general 
average of citizenship, or these 
young people will lose interest in 
the country and, leaving the farm 
and fireside, will strike into the cur- 
rents of the city. In this way many 
an opportunity is lost and fields are 
untilled. The “back to the farm” 
movement is on in earnest, both with 
us in parts of our own country and 
in England as well. When the 
State does its full duty it will make 
the country school as attractive, 
and as efficient as the urban school. 

The Massachusetts Garden and 
Agricultural Clubs report that po- 
tatoes, beans, field corn, sweet corn 
or tomato seed with Club Primer 
have been sent to 19,236 boys and 
girls in 212 towns and cities. The 
seed and literature weighed over 
seven tons. These boys and girls 
are urged to make exhibits of their 
best products at some agricultural 
fair this fall and to save seed for 
next year. 

The work of these small gard- 
eners is very important. Many of 
them will acquire the knowledge 
and skill which will enable them 
later in life to cultivate a large 
home garden and to take pleasure 
in the work. Through the cultiva- 
tion of these small gardens, others 
will become interested in larger 
horticultural or agricultural activi- 
ties. If neither of these results fol- 
low, they will be stronger phys- 
ically, morally, and _ intellectually 
because of this intimate touch with 
Nature. 
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As the Child Sees It 


By ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 


“Don’t be so __ unpatient, 
mother,” said a four-year-old boy 
when his mother was waiting for 
him to do some errand and had 
called him two or three times. 

The child did not mean to be 
saucy and the mother had not 
spoken impatiently. He was stop- 
ping to put away his blocks, some- 
thing he had been often told to do 
and, in his baby mind, he applied 
the principle his mother had been 
wont to impress on him when he 
wished anything done at once and 
had to be told, to wait patiently. 
The mother remembered then how 
she had told him to be “ patient ”’ 
and that “ mother would come when 
she could.” The child reasoned it 
out in his own way, hence his ap- 
plication. 

He was too little, of course, to 
comprehend where the distinction 
lay, but the incident illustrates the 
viewpoint of the child and shows 
how often the children can be mis- 
understood when they really mean 
to be good, and also what little im- 
itators they are. 

Looking at the same _ incident 
from another standpoint: The 
mother is trying to instil into the 
child the habit of instant obedience, 
of coming at once when he is 
called. The child, not yet able to 
grasp the difference in relationship 
and age, takes the same view when 
mother is asked to do something 
and delays, saying, “ I cannot come 
now,” or “ Wait a minute.” 

When it is known to how great 
an extent the child imitates the ac- 
tions of his elders, can we wonder 
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that it does not seem necessary to 
him always to come the instant he 
is called, especially if he is doing 
something which, to him, is just as 
important as the mother’s duties, 
which render her instant compli- 
ance with a request impossible? Of 
course it is not possible for a 
mother to leave what she is doing, 
and it is not always good for the 
child that he should be instantly 
served or humored. There must 
be many occasions in the busy 
mother’s life when “ Wait a min- 
ute”? and “I cannot come now” 
will have to be said. The illustra- 
tion only shows how it appears to 
the child, from his limited point of 
view, of which we mothers must 
always take account if we want to 
do full justice. Thinking over 
these little episodes in everyday life 
helps us to understand the child 
better, to see things more in the 
way in which he looks at them, to 
be a little more lenient in our judg- 
ments. 

We endeavor to instil into our 
children the habit of the strictest 
truthtelling at all times, of course. 
What is the effect on the child of 
an occurrence like the following? 
A caller comes in at, perhap., an 
inopportune moment. The mother 
says hastily, before going down- 
stairs, “Oh, dear! Why did she 
come just now when I am so 
busy?” She leaves her work and 
goes down, greeting the caller with 
the words, “ How glad I am to see 
you!” Frequently this is done un- 
consciously on the mother’s part 
with no intention of insincerity or 
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of not telling the truth. But the 
child hears both expressions. What 
inference does he draw? ‘Taking 
everything in earnest, as he does, 
will he not detect the real insin- 
cerity? May he not even doubt 
mother’s word? Will he not, in 
time, imitate? 

Every rightminded parent tries, 
also, to inculcate in the children a 
love of fair dealing, of champion- 
ship of the weak and helpless, a 
horror of abusing dumb animals 
or hunting anything smaller or 
weaker than themselves. What 
must a child into which such prin- 
ciples are instilled think of the ex- 
hibition of brute force over childish 
weakness and helplessness displayed 
by the parent who believes in cor- 
poral punishment? Is it any won- 
der that children have often been 
known to cry out, “ When I get big 
I will hurt you”’? Is it not natural 
that they should regard the punish- 


ment in that way—the triumph of 
the strong over the weak? Is it 
any wonder that the child who is 
subjected to constant whippings 
pursues a like course of action with 
his doll, the puppy, or the kiktten, 
or anything else weaker than he is? 
How can the parent hope to incul- 
cate this quality of protection of 
the helpless, this precept that it is 
“ cowardly to fight a boy smaller 
than yourself,’ when he or she 
pursues this method of child train- 
ing (!)? 

All this is as the child sees it. He 
is often mistaken, of course. His 
mental vision has to be cultivated. 
He has to be taught better. Never- 
theless, it is his viewpoint, and if 
we wish to really teach him and 
show him the right way, we must 
get down to his level, must make 
him understand thoroughly, or our 
teaching will be of little avail. 


Conversation in The Home 


ENDEAVOR always to talk your 
best before your children. They 
hunger perpetually for new ideas. 

They will learn with pleasure 
from the lips of parents what they 
deem it drudgery to study in 
books; and,,even if they have the 
misfortune to be deprived of many 
educational advantages, they will 
grow up intelligent if they enjoy 
in childhood the privilege of lis- 
tening daily to the conversation of 
intelligent people. 

We sometimes see parents who 
are the life of every company which 
they enter dull, silent and uninter- 


esting at. home their 
children. 

If they have not mental activity 
and mental stores sufficient for 
both, let them first use what they 
have for their own households. A 
silent home is a dull place for young 
people—a place from which they 
will escape if they can. 

How much useful information, 
on the other hand, is often given in 
pleasant family conversation, and 
what unconscious but excellent 
mental training in lively social ar- 


gument! Cultivate to the utmost 


among 


the graces of conversation. 











The Betrayal of the Pure Food Law 


By ALICE LAKEY 


Chairman of the Food Committee of the National Consumers’ League 


Tue Food Law has: been be- 
trayed, first by the appointment of 
a Referee Board with power to set 
aside all conclusions arrived at by 
the Bureau of Chemistry as to the 
harmfulness of certain articles used 
in the preparation of food products. 

Second, by the permission to use 
unlimited quantities of sodium ben- 
zoate in food products. 

Third, by the permission to label 
glucose as “corn syrup.” 

Fourth, by the non-enforcement 
of the regulation as to the labelling 
of rice, polished, and then coated 
with paraffine or glucose and talc: 
(Food Inspection Decision 67. ) 

Fifth, by the permission to label 
products made from neutral spirits 
as “ whiskey.” 

Sixth, by the insertion in the 
Agricultural Appropriations Act 
of May 26, 1910, of a provision 
that after the examinations of 
foods and drugs have been made 
in the Bureau of Chemistry that 
the evidence shall be turned over 
to the Solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture, and that he shall 
have power to decide as to whether 
or not a case shall be prosecuted. 

Seventh, by the failure to enforce 
the law as regards the labelling of 
beers. 

These are the seven principal 
steps taken to bring about the com- 
plete downfall of the pure food 
law. 

Who has had sufficient influence 


to thus break down the efficiency 
of a law designed to protect con- 
sumers from the tricks of those dis- 
honest manufacturers who have for 
years been robbing the people? 

Who are the traitors to good cit- 
izenship who have thus betrayed 
a measure enacted to protect your 
right, my right, to honest food, 
honest labels, and honest weights? 

Chief among them are _ the 
“ special interests.”’ 

We may define these “ special 
interests’ as the manufacturers of 
chemical preservatives and the men 
who wish to use them; as the can- 
ners who wish to use the waste 
from their factories; in other 
words, the “garbage,” by adding 
sodium benzoate to the product, and 
sell the stuff to you'as food; as the 
manufacturers of illegal patent 
medicines; as the manufacturers of 
adulterated beer, who by substitut- 
ing chemicals for barley malt and 
hops are enabled to produce a cheap 
beer that sells for the price of a 
pure article; and last, but not the 
least, the men who belong to the 
whiskey trust, paying an annual 
tax to the government of $130,- 
000,000. It was these men who 
openly boasted in the years that the 
food law failed to pass, that it was 
their influence that had killed the 
bill. 

If this yielding by the govern- 
ment to the demands of the “ special 
interests’ continues we are in a 





* Address delivered at the annual meeting of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Ithaca, N. Y., on Thursday, Nov. 17, 1910. 
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fair way to see the pure food law 
degraded by the very government 
that gave it life. 

Congress enacted the law to pro- 
tect the public from the evils of 
adulterated foods, drugs, liquors, 
and medicines. 

To-day we see the government 
nullifying the law by special Leg- 
islative Act at the demand of cer- 
tain powerful interests. It is but 
a step further to the complete over- 
turning of the whole law by 
similar legislative action. 

If a manufacturer can color and 
flavor neutral spirits until it re- 
sembles “straight whiskey” and 
label it “ whiskey,” then the manu- 
facturer of essences can take the 
extract of tonka bean and brand it 
“ vanilla.” 

Or the manufacturer may add 
red dye and grass seeds to the waste 
product of a cider mill and call the 
stuff strawberry jam. Why not? 

Is not one ‘an extract that looks 
like vanilla and the other a jam 
that looks like strawberry ? 

Do you see why the food com- 
mittee of the League is alarmed at 
this decision as to the labelling of 
whiskey ? 

False in one, false in all. If the 
food law can be violated by per- 
mission .of the government for one 
class of product, then it can be vio- 
lated for every one. 

Since 1863 the brewers have paid 
in taxes to the government $1,300,- 
000,000. The annual sale of bot- 
tled beer alone is estimated at 


4,543,000,000 bottles. This is 
reckoning the bottle beer as but a 
quarter of the whole amount con- 
sumed in the United States. We 
thus see what an enormous amount 
of money is involved in the brew- 
ing interest. 

With the “special interests” it 
is not the consumer who counts, 
but their own selfish purposes. 

It is largely due to the women 
that the pure food law was passed. 
Shall we sit quiet now when the 
law that we helped to place upon 
the statute books is in a dying con- 
dition? Shall we submit to a re- 
turn of the old days when the 
adulteration of foods and drugs 
was the common practice of many 
manufacturers? This day is not 
far away unless we act, and act 
now. 

Will you help? 

Resume the tactics of 1905-6. 
If you have newspapers that are 
not in the pay of the “ special in- 
terests,” secure their active co- 
operation. Petition your Repre- 
sentatives in Congress for amend- 
ments to the pure food law that 
shall strengthen the law so that 
no “special interests”’ can kill its 
efficiency. 

There is nothing that cannot be 
accomplished by the women if we 
unite in action. We worked to 
place the law on the statute books 
—let us work to save it. 

It has been betrayed by its ene- 
mies. 

Let its friends unite and save it. 














Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life; that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 
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State News 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF STATE BRANCHES NATIONAL CONGRESS 
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COLORADO 


The Pueblo Congress of Mothers was 
organized in the fall of 1910 by a few 
progressive mothers, who had struggled 
throughout that entire summer to obtain 
a quorum of ten women, sufficient to in- 
sure a constitutional organization. That 
their untiring efforts met with inspiring 
success has been shown, for in less than 
two years they had organized a circle in 


14 and I5. 


every school in the city of Pueblo. 

Besides these sixteen circles, is the 
Council of the Pueblo Mothers’ Congress, 
the membership of which is limited to the 
officers of each circle, chairman of the 
standing committees and principals of 
schools. 

The result has been the bringing to- 
gether, once a month, of fifty or more 


thinking women from all parts and all 
classes of the city to discuss Child-Wel- 








State 


fare, and from this Council meeting valu- 
able suggestions have been carried to the 
individual school and home. 

The Council petitioned and was granted 
by the Traction Company simple half-fare 
for children. 

An effort has been made to keep in con- 
trol the soft drink and coca-cola question. 

Much municipal work has been done by 
the Congress—such as better laws for 
sanitation; a special ordinance has been 
passed requiring registration of tubercu- 
losis patients and the listing and fumi- 
gating of their apartments to safeguard 
the public. 

A needed reform has been accomplished 
regarding simple and inexpensive dress- 
ing by our high-school girls. The 1913 
class of Central High School, by unanimous 
vote, decided that the cost of their gradu- 
ation gown should not exceed four dollars. 

The Superintendent of Centennial High 
School has formuated plans to foster vo- 
cational training among the boys, which 
is receiving hearty co-operation from the 
city’s commercial bodies. 

Possibly their best work has been done 
for the playgrounds. In one instance the 
School Board purchased ground for one 


school. costing thirty thousand dollars. 
Also acting on suggestions from the 
Mothers’ Congress, both School Boards 


have installed moving picture machines in 
the high schools, recognizing their pow- 
erful educational factor. 

Managers of all moving picture houses 
have been interviewed and promised co- 
operation and that Saturday afternoons 
shall be devoted to educational films. 

In fact, any request made by the Moth- 
ers’ Congress has been cheerfully granted 
and their work received hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

During the past week the colored 
mothers of Pueblo expressed a desire to 
have the work explained to them and our 
president found them most interested and 
appreciative. 

Many plans for the future are being 
formulated and the coming year will see 
even more effective work done by the 
Pueblo Congress of Mothers. 


NEW JERSEY 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Congress of Mothers will be 
held in New Brunswick on Friday and 
Saturday, November 14 aand 15, when the 
state organization will be the guest of the 
eight Parent-Teacher Associations in New 
Brunswick and Highland Park. The 
central topic of the two days’ conference 
will be “Training for Citizenship,” and 
several noted speakers have accepted 
places on the program. The subject will 
be studied from the points of view of 
the Home, the Kindergarten, Self-Gov- 
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ernment, Character-Building, Play, and 
Industrial and Vocational Education. 
The complete program will be published 
later. 

In June the New Jersey Congress held 
a “Neighborhood Meeting” for clubs in 
and near Camden. One of the most val- 
uable features of state and national meet- 
ings is the “getting together” of the 
workers, and this is necessarily limited to 
the few delegates from each club. Neigh- 
borhood meetings open to all members of 
all clubs will in a measure remedy this 
difficulty and strengthen the unity of the 
organization. This June conference was 
addressed by the new State Assistant 
Commissioner of Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Education, whose interesting talk 
was followed by a most helpful informal 
discussion. 

The Country Life Department is ac- 
tively engaged in the extension of its 
Industrial Contests for the girls in rural 
schools, the formation of Home Culture 
Clubs for girls in town and country, and 
the forwarding of the Good Roads move- 
ment. 

The Child-Hygiene Committee is suc- 
cessfully conducting a “fly fighting” 
campaign, has brought about “clean-up 
days” in many localities, and has secured 
a large supply of literature from the State 
Health Department in foreign languages, 
on “The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


to distribute among Jewish and Italian 
mothers. 


NEW YORK 


The city of Auburn, beautiful and _his- 
toric, is making ready for entertaining the 
Mothers’ Assembly of the State of New 
York October 14 to 18. There are four- 
teen committees at work arranging the 
different phases for the entertainment of 
the visitors. The program committee, con- 
sisting of Mrs. W. H. Garling, chairman, 
Mrs. H. C. Hoyt, Mrs. Charles Hughett, of 
Auburn; Mrs. E. H. Merrell, of Syra- 
cuse, and Mrs. D. B. Perry, of Ithaca, 
are working on an outline that has to do 
with mental and moral rather than the 
physical uplift in the home. Some of the 
subjects to be considered are “ High Ideals 
of Marriage,” “Social Service,” “The Art 
of Dress,” and “ Rural Schools.” 

A rare treat is in store for those privi- 
leged to hear an illustrated address on 
“Music,” by Hon. Thomas M. Osborne, 
who has done so much to raise the stand- 
ard of musical taste among young people 
of this city. Mr. Osborne will open his 
beautiful home for a reception to the 
members of the assembly. Meetings are 
to be held in Osborne Hall, built by the 
late Mrs. D. M. Osborne, and presented 
to the Y. W. C. A. for its work. 

The hospitality committee will endeavor 
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to make provision to entertain all dele- 
gates in private homes. 

Auburn has ten clubs, many of them 
Parents, or Fathers’ or Mothers’ Clubs, 
and men are largely interested in making 
this assembly a great success. 

The State President, Mrs. D. G. Eld- 
redge, of Rochester, is arranging a 
mothers’ day program for the State Fair, 
to be held in Syracuse early in September. 


OREGON 


The Oregon Congress has been alive to 
extension work which is made difficult by 
the radiation over a large State from Port- 
land, which is in the extreme north. A 
new circle is reported in Phcenix. A bene- 
fit concert was given at Oak Grove under 
the auspices of our Chautauqua Committee 
to promote the plans at Gladstone Park. 

Portland schools are doing excellent 
work in gardening and it is an incentive 
to better general work rather than a diver- 
sion. At the recent exhibit there were 
twelve large schools and sixteen small ones 
in the contest. A large garden is not less 
than 100 by 110 feet. Prizes for large 
gardens were won by Woodlawn, Glencoe 
and Rose City schools. Among the small 
gardens Portsmouth, Failing and Elliot 
took the cups. Woodlawn is a school that 
has always been well in the lead in all 
progressive work with school children. 
This year they retained the Portland prize 
for the best gardens, although Portsmouth 
and Glencoe schools made very close sec- 
onds. While Woodlawn’s interest in the 
gardens has not waned, they made a new 
departure this year in the form of a live 
stock exhibit, ranging from pet chipmunks 
to pedigreed cattle, and the youngsters 
were as keen in the points that told for 
value as the grown-ups. 

The Parent-Teacher Circle of Arleta 
gave a luncheon under the direction of its 
able president, Mrs. J. H. Zehrung. The 
guests were the twenty-eight teachers of 
the Arleta School, the members of the 
School Board and the President of the 
Oregon Congress of Mothers. The cakes 
were furnished by the girls of the eighth 
and ninth grades, and the lettuce for the 
salad was given by the boys out of their 
own garden. The toasts that followed 
were especially clever: “The Principal,” 
by Mrs. J. J. Handsaker; “Our Grade 
Teachers,” by Mrs. Burlingame; “ Our 
School Board,” by Mrs. L. E. Ward; “ Our 
Janitor ” and “ The Child and the Teacher,” 
by Mrs. R. H. Tate, were responses show- 
ing the versatility of our busy mothers. 

The members of the South Mount Tabor 
Parent-Teacher Association gave the 
teachers and janitor of the school a ban- 
quet at noon Wednesday. During the 
bountiful repast short speeches were made 
by Mrs. F. J. Glass, president of the asso- 
ciation; P. McDonald, principal of the 


school; A. K. Bradford, playground di- 
rector; Mrs. Charles Nagelspach and Mrs. 
C. P. Blanchard. 

A substantial sum was presented to the 
janitor, H. S. Lewis, by the women, as a 
token of their appreciation of his services 
during the past two years. 

At the conclusion of the banquet the 
guests inspected the new public play- 
grounds, which they had been largely in- 
strumental in securing and showed their 
interest in the work by taking turns on 
the apparatus, and at playground ball. 
The occasion marked the close of a suc- 
cessful year of hearty co-operation of 
parents and teachers in the common in- 
terests of the community. 

At the recent World’s Christian Citi- 
zenship Conference the Oregon Congress 
was invited to send delegates from all cir- 
cles, and twenty-eight were appointed to 
represent the State organization. A 
luncheon was tendered the speakers of the 
conference by the Oregon Congress and 
Parent-Teacher Associations of Portland. 
It proved a delightful affair. President 
W. T. Foster, of Reed College, acted as 
toastmaster. Responses were given by R. 
J. Paterson, of Belfast, Ireland; John 
Lomond, Edinburgh, Scotland; Pyong K. 
Yoon, Seoul, Korea; Robert Burdette, Los 
Angeles; and Edwin Heyl Deilk, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Parents’ Educational Bureau, main- 
tained in Portland by the Oregon Con- 
gress of Mothers and Portland Council of 
Parent-Teacher Circles, is attracting wide 
attention and receives the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of all who are interested in 
child-welfare work. Hon. P. P. Claxton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, who is 
touring the West, studying conditions and 
problems in his department, voiced hearty 
approval of the work the Bureau is doing. 
Its field is broadening as the possibilities 
of helpful service develop. ; 

The American Lifeograph Company 
have found the interest in parental edu- 
cation so great that they are presenting 
it as a drama of life, incorporating the 
work of the Bureau into their moving pic- 
tures and so popularizing its lessons. 

Congress-of-Mothers’ Day at Chautau- 
qua drew a crowd. Mrs. R. H. Tate, 
President, presided. Children from the 
Albina branch of The People’s Institute 
delighted the audience with folk dances 
executed in graceful rhythmic figures. 

Lewis Meriam, assistant chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, of Washington, spoke 
on the nature and value of the Bureau, 
especially emphasizing the progress in 
better care of infants. Mr. Meriam urged 


the importance of birth and death regis- 
tration as valuable to them in scientific in- 
vestigation of conditions. 

A picnic luncheon was served to all 
members of the Congress by the Oak Grove 
and Concord Parent-Teacher Circles. 
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Mrs. H. M. Sherwood, 
Chautauqua Committee, presided at the 
round table. A large number of mothers 
gathered to listen to the helpful talks. 
Dr. Emma F. Drake, secretary of the 
National Purity Association, awakened 
keen interest by her address on “ The Re- 
lation of Mother and Child.” 

The second child-welfare exhibit at 
Salem is planned on a much larger scale. 
The state has appropriated $1000 and fur- 
nishes a building. Mrs. W. W. Williams 
is supervisor of the Congress of Mothers’ 
department, and O. M. Plummer of the 
eugenics exhibit. 

Many of our Parent-Teacher circles are 
planning outings to maintain interest and 
cohesion. 

Through the efforts of the Congress of 
Mothers the Board of Education is ar- 
ranging for one or more open-air schools 
to test their efficiency. 


chairman of the 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Lancaster gives a fine résumé of the 
work of the Mothers’ Congress in the 
Parent-Teacher Association of that city. 
Two hundred and fifty members were en- 
rolled. Seven meetings were held in the 
Girl’s High School. 

The topics there introduced were after- 
ward carried out in more detail in thirty- 
eight sectional meetings. The manage- 
ment feels that the interest and helpfulness 
of these meetings was due to the fourteen 
physicians, twelve ministers, eight promi- 
nent educators, six business men and the 
dozen or more women and the city press, 
who spoke, read papers and published the 
announcements. The combined audiences 
amounted to more than 2400 people, and it 
is safe to say that a thousand different 
people attended the various meetings, and 
that, therefore, there are a thousand little 
centres of information in Lancaster about 
the topics discussed, which included: 
“Sleep for School Children,’ “ Proper 
Recreation,” “ The Curfew,” “ Moving Pic- 
tures,” “How Home and School Can 
Work Together,” “ How to Get Most Good 
Out of Our Money for Our Children,” 

‘Business Thrift and Business Honesty,” 


“Medical Inspection,” “Health of the 
Adolescent Child,’ “Education Before 
School” and the “ Kindergarten.” We 


have tried to keep the meetings construc- 
tive, but not critical. We feel that it is 
the duty of every parent to know every- 
thing that concerns their children, from 
dusty or dustless rooms to school curric- 
ulums and Sunday-school lessons. But we 
wish it distinctly understood that Parent- 
Teacher meetings are not the place to ex- 
press one’s private dissatisfaction with 
people in authority. We must learn the 
circumstances, uphold what is best, and not 
criticise until we see the remedy and are 
willing to work to better conditions. 


Special committees have helped to in- 
form our people about the curfew law and 
the Walnut child labor bills and obtained 
signers to petitions for their passage, and 
they have worked continuously for the past 
six months trying to arouse public opinion 
to the importance of high-grade moving 
pictures and vaudeville. They heartily 
endorse the work of the National Board of 
Censors and of the Law and Order League 
of Lancaster along those lines. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. I. C. Arnolds Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Harry Barnard, Superintend- 
ent, J. N. K. Hickman, Mrs. R. C. Schiedt, 
Mrs. J. W. Eckenrode, Mrs. P. Geo. Sieger. 
Secretary, Miss Ellen A. Brubaker; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Albert Herr. 

The fourteenth annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations will be held 
in Erie October 29, 30, 31. 

Among those on the program are Dr. A. 
T. Smith, Mansfield, Pa., who has made 
a specialty of child study; Mr. James S. 
Heberling, Superintendent Carter Junior 
Republic, and Dr. Jean Brown, Wilkes- 
Barre. Erie members of the Congress will 
open their homes to delegates, providing 
lodging and breakfast. Desiring to at- 
tend all the meetings themselves they can- 
not provide luncheon and dinner. 

Every Association in the State is ur- 
gently requested to send delegates. Bring 
up the matter at once and find those who 
can go. Nothing will inspire your asso- 
ciation to better work the coming season. 

Milton Association has elected as its 
new president Mrs. Harry Clinger, a pro- 
gressive woman, graduate of Wellesley 
College, and is making plans for further 
activities with renewed vigor next year. 
A series of newspaper articles sent by Mrs. 
Regina Dreifus, press chairman, have aided 
greatly in the campaign against infant 
mortality. 

Mrs. A. F. Moffet, publicity chairman of 
the Joseph Leidy Association in Philadel- 
phia, reports a year of successful work 
and an increase in membership of sixty- 
seven. “Play day,” “Peace day” and 
“ Mothers’ Day” were given due recogni- 
tion. The mothers of the school gave their 
annual party to the teachers in the kinder- 
garten room. At the meeting in March 
Mayor and Mrs. Blankenburg addressed 
the children and the parents; music was 
rendered by the fifth year children. A 
large foreign element now constitutes this 
school’s membership, all nationalities ap- 
pearing as one in giving response to the 
mayor's patriotic words inspiring to noble 
citizenship. The next meeting will take 
place the first Wednesday in October. 

Miss Jean Allison, chairman of pub- 
licity in Allentown, writes of the six 
months’ growth of the associations under 
the presidency of Mrs. C. H. Nadig. The 
first meeting was held in January with a 








membership of fourteen. Now there are 
nine flourishing organizations with a mem- 
bership of 565. 

The Jacksen School Association held a 
very successful picnic for the teachers and 
scholars the week after school closed, the 
association furnishing free transportation, 
ice cream and cake to their guests. 

The Franklin School Association, 
through a committee, raised about $115 to 
be used for equipping and maintaining the 
five tubercular children of the school in 
the Fresh-air school, to be opened next 
fall. 

The Wolfe School also has a committee 
working for the same purpose. 

The Herbst School Association held an 
ice-cream festival, raising $118 to buy play 
equipment for the school yard, the Allen- 
town Playground Association agreeing to 
furnish a teacher for the yard during the 
summer. All this work was done prac- 
tically within six weeks. 

At a special meeting held July 11, the 
program committee reported on the series 
of topics arranged for discussion next 
year, also a course of lectures is planned. 
Careful selection of topic leaders is to be 
made to insure helpful interest the coming 
year. 

The teacher-students at the University 
of Pennsylvania summer school are pur- 
suing their studies. Miss Witherow, of 
Gettysburg, taking the course in Health 
and Hygiene; all others taking either 
Pedagogy or Psychology or work in 
School of Observation. 

Mrs. Archibald McClain, 
Gettysburg association, 
chairman of the Association, reports in- 
creased interest, additional membership 
and the planning of wider usefulness the 
coming year. 


president of 
also _— publicity 


TENNESSEE 


In Nashville, the first local mothers’ club, 
organized under the auspices of the Ten- 
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nessee Congress of Mothers, was formed in 
connection with playgrounds, on the Ewing 
Park playground. Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, 
State President of the Congress, effecting 
the organization. The club was launched 
under the most auspicious circumstances, 
a large number of the mothers of the 
playground section being present and man- 
ifesting much interest. 

Mrs. J. A. Carter was elected as presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. E. Roth, Vice-President; 
Mrs. E. F. Lusky, Treasurer. 

Mrs. E. F. Lusky was elected a director 
to represent the newly-organized club at 
a meeting of the Central Council of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, which will be 
held at the Hume-Fogg High School Sep- 
tember I. 

The purpose of the new club is to aid 
mothers in rearing children in the most 
wholesome and healthful way possible. 
The organization will be known as the 
Model Playground Mothers’ Club, and 
meetings will be held every Thursday 
afternoon at 4 o'clock as long as the 
weather permits. The subject for the next 
meeting will be “ The Incorrigible.” 

Mrs. Crutcher, following the organiza- 
tion, spoke of the purposes of the mothers’ 
clubs and the great benefits that had been 
derived from them. She emphasized the 
duty of the mothers to take an interest 
in the community work for the hygienic, 
civic and philanthropic welfare of the 
child, insisting that if the intelligent and 
progressive mothers would become active 
along these lines that many of the exist- 
ing evils, affecting children, would be elim- 
inated and the life of the country greatly 
uplifted. Mrs. Crutcher also spoke of her 
plans for the child-welfare exhibit at the 
coming State Fair and said that Mr. Russ- 
wurm had generously offered a desirable 
spot on the State Fair Grounds for a 
model playground, this to be one of the 
features of the fair. Another feature of 


the child-welfare exhibit at the State Fair 
will be demonstrations in infant feeding. 
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Teaching Music Appreciation in Public School No. 147, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Will there be a Victor in 
your school this fall? 


If you attended any of the Victor lectures and 
demonstrations given all over the country at the vari- 
ous educational conventions, summer schools, and 
universities, you will want a Victor in your school. 

A year ago you may not have appreciated what 
the Victor would mean to you—what a help it is to 
you in every branch of school work, what a force it 
is in the education of your scholars—but now its 
value has been completely proven, 

One school after another has installed the Victor, one 
city after another has adopted it, until today the Vietor i is in 
actual use in the schools of more than 700 of 
the leading cities throughout the country. 


The time to put a Victor in your school 
is right now at the beginning of the term. 
Ask any Victor dealer to give youademon- 
stration in your own school. Or write to us for 
booklets and full information. 
Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Child-Welfare Notes 


CHILD-WELFARE IS HELP- 
FUL MAGAZINE 


THe Curtp-WELFARE MaAGa- 
ZINE, the official organ of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, should 
be in every home. It is a’ wonder- 
ful help to mothers and especially 
to those actively engaged in uplift 
work. Only by perusal of its pages 
can one keep in touch with the grand 
work that is being done throughout 
the nation by the National Congress 
of Mothers. 

Each monthly copy is full of in- 
teresting matter aiming to raise the 
standards of home life, to develop 
wiser, better trained parenthood ; to 
teach mothers, especially young 
mothers, how best to care for and 
train their children; to bring about a 


closer co-operation between parents 
and teachers and to rouse each com- 
munity to a sense of its duty and 
responsibility to the children and 
to one another. During the past 
year subscriptions to the CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE have increased 
over 700 per cent. in Oregon. 
Mrs. G. E. CuristTMAs, 
Chairman of Magazine Committee. 


“The magazine has meant so 
much to those who have it, and it 
has meant more than I can tell to 
our parents association.” 


A Cuban subscriber says: 

“T find your MAGAZINE most in- 
teresting and full of valuable infor- 
mation in all the branches of 
mothers’ activities.” 


Is the Young Man Safe P 


TuHE following lines taken from 
a poem the beginning of which pic- 
tures King David sitting at the gate 
of Jerusalem waiting for the tidings 
of the fate of Absalom have their 
message for our own day: 


“Ts the young man safe?” 
cry 

Has an age-long ring that brings it nigh. 

’Tis the nameless dread at the father’s 
heart, 

As he sees his son from the home depart; 

*Tis the burden of many a mother’s prayer, 

For the boy who wanders she knows not 
where ; 

’Tis the harrowing fear that will not sleep 

Till it plows in the forehead its furrows 
deep. 

“Ts the young man safe?” 
tread 

Jn a path with crime and pitfalls spread? 

Can he pass unscathed through the devil’s 
snares 


the heartwrung 


Can he safely 
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That are clustered thick 

squares ? 

Can he rest secure, when he little knows 

That his seeming friends are his subtlest 
foes? 

“Ts the young man safe? 
truth 

His path is strewn with the wrecks of 
youth! 

Safe? When the State protects the den 

That gluts its till with the lives of men? 

Safe? When a man for a paltry toll 

May set a snare for a fellow-soul? 

“Ts the young man safe?”’ when our laws 


in the city’s 


” 


when in very 


condone 

The “Thou shalt nots” on the slab of 
stone? 

“Ts the young man safe?” let the Church 
and State 


Heed David’s cry at the city gate; 

Let the Church forget its warring creeds 
And wake to the call of living needs; 

Let the city guard as its choicest wealth, 
The young man’s vigor and moral health. 
God make us wise—for the hour is near 
When — youth is gone, and the man is 

ere. 


“ 


Po S. 











